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air-tight cover upon the cylinder, with a hole and 
stuffing-box for the piston-rod to slide through, and 
to admit steam above the piston, to act upon it 
instead of the atmosphere.” When the steam had 
done its duty in driving down the piston, a com- 
munication was ound between the upper and 
lower part of the cylinder, and the same steam, 
distributing itself equally in both compartments, 
sufficed to restore equilibrium. The piston was 
now drawn up by the weight of the pump-gear, the 
steam beneath it was then condensed to leave a 
vacuum, and a fresh jet of steam from the boiler 
was let in above the piston, and forced it again to 
the bottom of the cylinder. From an atmospheric 
it thus become a true steam-engine, and with a 
much greater economy of steam than when the air 
did half the duty. But it was not only important 
to keep the air from flowing down the inside of the 
cylinder. The air which circulated without, cooled 
the metal, and condensed a portion of the steam 
within. This Watt proposed to remedy by a se- 
cond cylinder, surrounding the first, with an inter- 
val between the two, which was to be kept full of 
steam. ‘ When once,” he says, “ the idea of sepa- 
rate condensation was started, all these improve- 
ments followed as corollaries in quick succession, so 
that in the course of one or two days the invention 
was thus far complete in my mind.” 

But although the engine was complete in his 
mind, it cost Watt many long and laborious years 
before he could perfect it in execution. One of his 
chief difficulties was to find mechanics to make his 
large models for him. The beautiful metal work- 
manship which has been called into being by his 
own invention did not then exist. The only avail- 
able hands in Glasgow were the blacksmiths and 
tinners—little capable of constructing articles out of 
their ordinary walk. He accordingly hired a small 
workshop in a back street of the town, where he 
might himself erect a working model, with the aid 
of his assistant, John Gardiner. His mind, as may 
be supposed, was absorbed in the desire to realize 
his beautiful conception. “I am at present,” he 
wrote to his friend, Dr. Lind, “quite barren on 
every other article, my whole thoughts being bent 
on this machine.”’ The first model, on account of 
the bad construction of the larger parts, was only 
partially successful, and then a second and bigger 
model was commenced in August, 1765, In Oc- 
tober, it was at work; but the machine leaked in 
all directions, and the piston proved not steam- 
tight. To secure a nice-fitting piston with the in- 
different workmanship of that day taxed his in- 
genuity to the utmost. At so low an ebb was the 
art of making cylinders, that the one he employed 
was not bored but hammered, the collective me- 
chanical skill of Glasgow being then unequal to 
the casting and boring of a cylinder of the simplest 
kind. In the Newcomen engine a little water was 
poured upon the upper surface of the piston, and 
filled up the interstices between the piston and the 
cylinder. But when Watt employed steam to drive 
down the piston, he was deprived of this resource ; 
for the water and steam could not co-exist. Even 
if he had retained the agency of the air above, the 
drip of water from the crevices into the lower part 


of the cylinder would have been incompatible with 
keeping the surface hot and dry, and, by turning 
into vapour as it fell upon the heated metal, it 
would have impaired the vacuum during the de- 
scent of the piston. To add to Watt’s troubles, 
while he was busied with his model, the tinner, 
who was his leading mechanic, died. By the ad- 
dition of collars of varnished cloth, the piston was 
made steam-tight, and the machine went cleverly 
and successfully on repeated trials, at a pressure 
of ten to fourteen pounds on the square inch. Thus 
inch by inch Watt battled down difficulty, held 
good the ground he had gained, verified the expec- 
tations he had formed, and placed the advantages 
of the invention, to his own mind, beyond the reach 
of doubt. 

Watt’s means were small, and there were no 
capitalists in Glasgow likely to take up the steam- 
engine. Commercial enterprise had scarcely be- 
gun, or was still confined to the trade in tobacco. 
To give a fair trial to the new apparatus would in- 
volve an expenditure of several thousand pounds ; 
and who on the spot could be expected to invest so 
large a sum in trying a machine so entirely new, 
and depending for its success on physical princi- 
ples very imperfectly understood? But he had not 
far to go for an associate. ‘* Most fortunately,” 
says Professor Robison, “there was in the neigh- 
bourhood such a person as he wished, Dr. Roebuck, 
a gentleman of very uncommon knowledge in all 
the branches of civil engineering, familiarly ac- 
quainted with the steam-engine, of which he em- 
ployed several in his colleries, and deeply interested 
in this improvement. He was also well accustomed 
to great enterprises, of an undaunted spirit, not 
scared by difficulties, nor a niggard of expense.” 
He was born at Sheffield in 1718, and practised 
as a physician at Birmingham with distinguished 
success, had made many improvements in various 
manufacturing arts, and was now engaged in the 
double task of carrying on iron-works at Carron, 
and sinking coal-mines at Borrowstones. 

As early as August, 1765, Watt was in full cor- 
respondence with Roebuck on the subject of the 
engine. No partnership was entered into till 1767, 
but it is evident from the nature of Watt's letters 
that Roebuck took the greatest interest in the pro- 
ject, and had probably pledged himself to engage 
in it if the experiments promised success. In No- 
vember, Watt sent detailed drawings of a covered 
cylinder and piston to be cast at the Carron works. 
Though the cylinder was the best that could be 
made there, it was so ill-bored as to be useless. 
The piston-rod was constructed at Glasgow under 
his own supervision, and when it was completed, 
he was afraid to send it in a cart, lest the work- 
people should see it, which would “ occasion specu- 
lation.” “TI believe,” he added, “it will be best 
to send it in a box.” These precautions would 
seem to have been dictated by a fear of piracy. 
The necessity of acting by stealth increased the 
difficulties arising from the clumsiness and inexpe- 
rience of the mechanics. There is a gap in the 
correspondence of Watt with Roebuck, from May, 
1766, to January, 1768, and we hear no more of 
this piston-rod or of its worthless cylinder. Some- 
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For “The Friend.” 
James Watt. 
(Continued from page 298.) 

“ He continued,” he says, “to grope in the dark, 
misled by many an ignis fatuus.” At length, as 
he was taking a walk one afternoon, in the spring 
of 1765, the solution of the problem suddenly flash- 
ed upon his mind. As steam was an elastic vapour, 
it would expand and rush into a previously ex- 
hausted space. He had only to produce a vacuum 
in a separate vessel, and open a communication 
between this vessel and the cylinder of the steam- 
engine at the moment when the piston was required 
to descend, and the steam would disseminate itself 
and become divided between the cylinder and the 
adjoining vessel. But as this vessel would be kept 
cold by an injection of water, the steam would be 
auuihilated as fast as it entered, which would cause 
a fresh outflow of the remaining steam in the 
cylinder till nearly the whole of it was condensed, 
without the cylinder itself being chilled in the ope- 
ration. An air-pump worked by the steam-engine 
would pump from the subsidiary vessel the heated 
water, air, and vapour accumulated by the con- 
densing process. Great and prolific ideas are almost 
always simple. What seems impossible at the out- 
set appears so obvious when it is effected that we 
are prone to marvel that it did not force itself at 
once upon the mind. Late in life, Watt, with his 
accustomed modesty, declared his belief that, if he 
had excelled, it had been by chance and the neglect 
of others. But mankind has been more just to him 
than he was to himself. There was no accident in 
the discovery. It had been the result of close and 
continuous study, and the idea of the separate con- 
denser which flashed upon him in a moment, and 
filled him with rapture, was merely the last step 
of along journey—a step which could not have 
been taken unless the previous road had been tra- 
versed. 

The steam in Newcomen’s engine was only em- 
ployed to produce a vacuum. The working power 
of the engine was in the down stroke, which was 
fected by the pressure of the air upon the piston ; 

enee it is now usual to call it the atmospheric en- 
gine. Watt perceived that the air which followed 
the piston down the cylinder, would cool the latter, 
and that steam would be wasted in reheating it. 
To effect a further saving, he resolved “to put an 




























































































































306 THE FRIEND. 
__aq 
thing, however, must have occurred in the Soterval| pork also contained several extracts from letters|professing Abraham are not faithful, others will be 
to inspire Roebuck with confidence, for in 1767 he received from the Indians expressive of their thank-|called in, and the crowns intended for those will be 
undertook to pay a debt of one thousand pounds, fulness for Friends’ care towards them from time|set on the heads of these; so, dear Thomas §hil. 
which Watt had contracted in prosecuting his pro-|to time, and very moving and affecting was the/|litoe said; and so no doubt it will be. 
ject, to provide the money for the further experi- language used by them in their troubles and| “Siath mo, 5th.—I know I should write to thee, 
ments, and to pay for the patent. In return for) wrongs, yet through all breathing the submissive|but am so destitute; know not how it may be in 
this outlay, he was to have two-thirds of the pro-|tone of not resisting evil, for the evil and wrongs|this case, but have experienced in some instan 
perty in the invention. ‘they have already sustained and threatened with|that when I used what little strength I had, more 
(To be continued.) by designing men in getting hold of their lands.|/was given. * * * Paid a visit to my old neigh. 
- 7 It produced a deep feeling of sympathy and com-|bourhood and among some I used to visit, when a 
; For “\ The Friend.” | miseration in the meeting, and called forth many|child and growing up; the remembrance of those 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of feeling remarks; Friends were encouraged to yield| good early days thus brought before me, gave me 
our Late Friend, H. Williams, their minds in sympathy and earnest desire for|pleasure; but still, deep down in my heart, I was 
“Second-day, Fourth mo. 19th, 1841.—Con-|these poor afflicted people, not knowing how the|sad. I there met with a woman deeply and long 
vened our Yearly Meeting; having present, beside great Head and caretaker of us all might ‘ dispose | afflicted with many and various trials and provings; 
a large number of our own members, several mi- of the exercise of the faithful ;’ that our brethren|the widow of the once great , but his good 
nistering Friends from other Yearly Mectings with| might yet be helpful in pleading their- cause with|name he spoiled, and thereby heaped sorrow on his 
certificates. Third-day morning the meeting came | those in office and power in the government. family. Isat by her, and had long conversation; 
together at nine o'clock; the first three queries} “The reply to the annual query was read; it|she is somewhat nervous and impatient; yet to me 
with their answers were read and solidly consid-| appears mary ancient Friends, ministers and elders|she was very pleasant and interesting; having for 
ered; divers exercised Friends were engaged to|have been removed from works to rewards since|many years been interested in that woman’s trou- 
remark feelingly on the deficiencies yet apparent; /last account; several lively and tender communi-|bles, but never saw her before. Ah, we are poor 
the neglect of mectings both for worship and for/cations were given forth by some of our minister-| things, and it requires close watching to keep near 
discipline by many of our members was cause of ing Friends present, encouraging to faithfulness to|the Guide, over hard, rough, crooked, perplexing, 
painful exercise; Friends were encouraged to seek | known duty, that so a succession of standard-bearers| vexatious places in our journey through time, 4 
for a qualification rightly to attend our meetings, | might be brought forward to take the places of|can truly say, I sympathized with her, and was 
that being thereby refreshed and encouraged and | those who have been removed, and are removing;|glad to see so much soundness remaining; may she 
comforted, such would be qualified to help and/this was a very solid and favoured sitting. ‘The|be preserved, is my desire the few remaining days 
encourage the halting and deficient ones amongst | meeting adjourned till four o’clock to-morrow af-|of her sojourn here.” 
us, by no means forgetting to keep close to such in|ternoon; meeting for worship being in the morn-| “Seventh mo, 2d.—E. C., M. P. and J, have 
feeling, speaking to them in love, which will be the|ing; just before the meeting adjourned, a Friend|been around on Second and Third-days to the 
clothing of the true followers of Jesus. The spi-/ mentioned having one or two Friends named to|}Monthly Meetings, to Horsham on Second-day, 
rituality of the worship which our holy pattern | assist the clerk in collecting suitable matter to send | and then on to Frankford; lodged at William K.’s; 
taught, that ‘They who worship the Father, must|to the subordinate meetings; when it was pro-|the heat was great, and my weakness, bodily and 
worship in spirit and in Truth,’ was, in a lively | posed that as Ruth Ely sat near the clerk, perbaps| spiritually, was suffering to abide under; was en- 
and plain manner, held up to view; while it was|she would be sufficient. abled secretly to crave help and preservation, that 
cause of sorrow to find some of the answers, had to} “ The afternoon sitting on Fifth-day convened at|through me, the cause might not suffer; through 
acknowledge ‘ not all entirely clear of going after the time appointed. The account of the Boarding-|favour not to be forgotten, could say, ‘my erying 
a hireling ministry.’ This was a very favoured |school committee was read, which appeared to eee heard ;’ felt much strengthened, and by the 
sitting, it seemed evident. Best help was near; satisfactory to the mecting, and Friends generally|time mecting-time arrived on Third-day morning, 
enabling faithful and qualified individuals to plead | were encouraged to cherish this school, and do all/I felt like a new being. Who should just at the 
with the people present, and to hold up in an in-|they can to maintain the first design of the Yearly; hour step in, but Thomas Kite, he attended the 
viting and truly encouraging manner these precious | Meeting in its establishment; even the guarded | meeting, and ministered life to us; so that both 
testimonies contained in the first three answers ;/ religious as well as literary cducation of the child-|immediately and instrumentally help was sent; we 
that of plainness was brought to view; mothers|ren of Friends. had a lively meeting. 
were encouraged not to dress their young children | “ Sixth-day, the minute expressive of the exer-| “On Fifth-day was our own Monthly Meeting; 
with finery, they soon get a liking for it, and as/cises of the meeting, proposed to be collected, was|I thought it a solid mecting. A committee was 
years increase, the desire for these things also in-|read, adopted and directed to be signed and for-|appoiuted to unite with men Friends on account of 
ercases until the children are led out from us, into| warded. At this sitting we had a very interesting|the several weighty and important matters con- 
g2y company associates, sometimes to their great /and encouraging communication from ——, to the|tained in the ‘ Extracts,’ as having occasioned ex- 
loss; oh, that parents would be wise, and guard | younger class, even to some who were much out of|ercise in Yearly Meeting, and by that meeting re- 
first themselves and then their children, and instruct |sight, advising them not to think, because they were|commended to the care of subordinate meetings; 
them in the right way. not actively engaged that they were of no account, |it seemed a weighty subject when opened by men 
“At four o'clock, the meeting convened again,!but to dwell deep in the exercise of their spirits;|Friends in our meeting; after which dear —— 
when the remaining queries aud answers were | the chureh needs such helpers; that the putting forth | kneeled, and, in a very solemn and lively manner, 
read. The clerk added a little to the minute made jinto active service without the right authority, had ajentreated vocally (even so that I could hear) that 
in regard to the exercise of the morning mecting,| weakening effect; and much suitable matter in this|the hands of the burden-bearers, that were ready 
which was approved, and on deliberation agreed to| way, which I hope will not be lost; yet encouraging |to hang down through weakness, and the knees that 

















be forwarded to the several Quarterly Mectings;|the humble, careful traveller; ab! these are right| were ready to smite together might be strengthened, | 


this appeared to be relieving to many minds. things to remember both the one and the other.|and then continued further that petition, next that 
“ At four o'clock next afternoon, we again as-| A solid weighty feeling and living exercise of mind|the young, even those who had not yielded their 
sembled, (select meeting being in the morning.)|was maintained to the last, and, it may be truly|hearts to serve Thee, O Lord, might be reached 
At this sitting we had the reports on the subject|said, we had a favoured meeting. When all keepjunto. Oh, may she be kept, is my prayer; she 
of education and spirituous liquors; also the report| their places, and dwell down to the root of life in}seems to have given up so far, all; and is follow- 
from the committee charged with the care of In- ‘themselves, harmoniously and safely,so large a body |ing a meck and crucified Saviour.” 
dian concerns; it stated that the Indians cling|moves on, and their labour is to the honour of the — 
fondly to the uncertain hope, that they may be al-|great Name, and to the help of Iis cause. Railway across the Andes—At the last meet- 
lowed by the government to remain in quiet and| “£¥/th wo. 7th— * * * Whilst in the city,}ing of the Royal Geographical Society, in London, 
peaceable possession of their homes. It appears|called to see a number of dear Friends. In these|a paper was read by the Secretary, — W heel- 
that Friends are careful to aid them in every way|‘calls’ and interviews we must have the good of one| wright, on a proposed “ Railway across the Av- 
that they can; two of the committee were deputed another at heart, and not offend the witness for}des.” He has been engaged for a series of 
to wait on those in authority at ‘Washington ;’ they|Truth; or we had better be shut up at home. I}ycars in an examination of the country in refer- 
did lay the true state of the Indians’ troubles before | received a letter from ——} she is engaged in her|ence to the project of uniting the Atlantic with 
them, viz: the sham treaty; not the mind of the | school of eighty; finds plenty todo; seems in good|the Pacific, through South America, and has con- 
Indians to remove west; and they (the committee) | heart and very thankful for the situation. I feel/cluded that it could be accomplished through the 
were assured it should be investigated, if found to|solicitous for her preservation, believing she is one|pass of San Francisco. ‘The road would be oue 
be a false thing, justice should be done; the re-|who is not far off from good. If the children of/thousand miles in length, and would have to over 
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come an elevation of sixteen thousand feet. 


The 
route has been surveyed and found to be practica- 
ble, by a corps of competent engineers, who have 
estimated the cost of its construction at $30,000 


er mile. The gradients would not reach five 
hundred feet per mile. A large amount of land 
required has been ceded by the Argentine Con- 
federation. 


For “The Friend.” 
To the Association of Friends for the Free In- 
struction of Adult Coloured Persons. 


The Managers report :—The schools were regu- 
larly opened on Second-day evening, the 3d of 
Tenth month last, with Thomas Waring as princi- 
pal of the men’s school and three assistants, and 
Sarah M. Alexander as principal of the women’s 
school with four assistants. Some of the Mana- 
gers were present at the opening; and 21 men and 
60 women were entered as pupils. 

The schools were continued as usual five even- 
ings in the week till the close of Second month. 
The whole number of men entered has been 96, 
and the average attendance for the whole time 27. 
This number is small, and the Managers very 
much regret that so few have partaken of the ad- 
vantages offered. A number of these have, how- 
ever, been remarkably regular in their attendance; 
one man having been absent but four evenings 
during the session, and several others were nearly 
as regular. 

The whole number of women entered was 232 
and the average attendance 64, which is the largest 
average of which we have any record, and which 
has not been equalled, at least, since the school 
came under the care of this Association in 1845. 
On one evening, there being a lecture, 130 women 
were present, and on an ordinary school evening 
116 attended ; the average for the Eleventh month 
was 83. The number was often greater during 
this month than could be comfortably accommo- 
dated, and it was found necessary to employ an- 
other teacher, ghat all might be properly attended 
to. 

Reading, Writing, Spelling and Arithmetic, 
with the study of Geography on the Outline Maps, 
are the principal exercises, and although the course 
is necessarily somewhat monotonous, yet the Ma- 
nagers have been gratified with the increased in- 
terest evinced, and attention paid by the scholars 
to their studies and to the instruction given by 
their teachers, and, we believe, this greater degree 
of industrious application has been owing, in no 
small degree, to the industry and cheerful devotion 
of the teachers to the important duties devolving 
upon them, and to the introduction, as circum. 
stances would permit, of occasional interesting ex- 
ercises out of the usual routine of studies. 

This interest has also probably been promoted 
by the lectures which have been delivered occa- 
sionally by the friends of the school. A number 
of subjects have thus been brought to the notice 
of the scholars, and explained in a familiar way ; 
and they have evinced by their careful attention 
and interested countenances, that they were both 
gratified and instructed. 

Among the subjects thus treated of, were the 
following, viz.—On the advantages of learning to 
read ; Ancient and Modern History connected 


with Geography; The compound blow-pipe and 


nature of flame; Letter-writing; Physiology, Xe. 
We believe there has been an improvement of| 
latter time in the general appearance and deport- 
ment of the scholars, and they have been very 
Satisfactory in these respects during the session 
just closed. 
The schools have been frequently visited by the 


Managers, and committees have reported their and to endeavour, as far as lies in our power, to 
condition to the Board from time to time. help those who stand so much in need of our sym- 

The number of interested Friends, who have!pathy and aid. 
visited the schools, has been unusually large, and,| Signed on bebalf of the Board of Managers. 
we believe, their presence has had an animating GeorGE J. ScaTrerGoop, Clerk. 
ff 
effect on both teachers and scholars. It is still a OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
cause of regret that so few members of the Asso- Died J. Wistar E 
ciation avail themselves of this pleasure, as we} “°CTet@ry—e. Wistar vans. 

P Bem Treasurer—John C. Allen. 


believe tl ld, in thi 
Se ete eet een Onl. Masiaatem niin shiam dein tt Min Ridn 


more interested in the concern, and would feel . , 
themselves amply repaid for the time occupied in Thomas, Samuel Woolman, | Joseph W. Stokes, 
George J. Scattergood, J. Wistar Evans, William 


the visit. : x 
The practice of reading a portion of the Holy Evans, Jr., Isaac Morgan, Jr., John E. Carter. 
Scriptures each evening before closing the schools, ee ee 
has been continued ; and the Moral Almanac and The Livingstone Expedition. 
a considerable number of Friends’ Tracts have| From the Zambesi expedition intelligence has 
been distributed among the scholars, and were|been received to alate date in December. Dr. 
gladly received. Livingstone and his party were then at Kongone 
On the closing evening all the Managers and a harbour, on the Zambesi delta, and were engaged 
large number of other Friends were present ; and jin repairing their steam launch, the Ma Robert, 
it was very pleasant to observe thé gratitude which |the iron plates of which had been worn to the 
was evidently felt by a large number of those who|thinness of a wafer. They had returned from a 
had partaken of the benefits conferred by the|second expedition up the Shire, in which they 
schools, and were now present to express their|penetrated far up beyond Lake Shirwa to Lake 
feelings of thankfulness to their teachers and to|Nyassa. The former they ascertained to be a 
the Association which had thus benefited them. sheet of water ninety miles-in length, while the 
Many creditable and interesting letters were |latter is of still larger magnitude, and one of the 
written by the pupils of the women’s school, and |chain of lakes of which the discoveries of Captains 
addressed to the teachers, Xc., expressive of their| Burton and Speke are the continuation northward. 
appreciation of the favours received. Dr. Livingstone speaks in glowing terms of the 
In the men’s school many of the pupils present|country which he traversed. Baines, the artist of 
,|spoke feelingly of the advantages they had received |the expedition, has been compelled from failing 
from the limited education already obtained, and | health to return to Capetown, but he proposes re- 
encouraged us to persevere in the work. They|turning again to Zambesi. Thornton, the geo- 
regretted that so few of their brethren seemed |logist, “had proceeded in July last to the interior, 
properly to appreciate the opportunities afforded, 'ou an independent expedition of his own, in com- 
and exhorted each other to more diligence, and | pany with some Portuguese traders. And Dr. 
that they might make more earnest exertions in| Livingstone, with his brother, Dr. Kirk, and — 
future, in the good work of acquiring an cduca-|Rae, were to return to Tete with the Ma Robert, 
tion. and thence overland by foot on a visit to the 
Although the disadvantages that many of the|Makololo country. This journey was expected to 
coloured people have laboured under, and are still |extend over a period of at least eight months. 
subjected to even in our city, prevents them asa} The English journals publish — a letter from 
class, from making that rapid progress in learning | Charles Livingstone, a brother of the well-known 
which we would look for under more encouraging | African explorer, of which the following is an ex- 
auspices, yet there have been many instances of|tract :— 
remarkable advancement among them; and their River Shire, November 4, 1859. 
general progress has been quite satisfactory.} We have just returned from visiting the Lake 
When we consider the great injustice and oppres- | Nyassa, the source of the river Shire, and, what 
sion which are now being heaped upon this unfor-|is of greater importance, have discovered a great 
tunate class in many places, it behooves us to do|cotton-growing and cotton-manufacturing country. 
what we can to promote their interest and well-being, | The cotton is of two kinds, native and foreign. 
and we believe that even the limited education |The native is short in the st: aple, and feels more 
which they acquire in our schools, tends greatly to| like wool than cotton. The foreign appears to be 
promote their welfare, and adds much to their! of good quality, with a staple from three- -quarters 
respectability and usefulness as citizens, by quali- |of an inch to an inch in length. It is pereunial, 
fying them to fulfil in a better manner the duties|and requires planting only once in three years, 
of parents and citizens, and to conduct the busi-| while the native has to be planted annually in the 
ness operations in which they may be engaged, | ‘highlands, yet the people prefer the latter, because, 
both for themselves and their employers more suc-|they say, it makes the stronger cloth. This vast 
cessfully. cotton region is easily accessible. The Shire joins 
The Managers remarked on the occasion ofthe Zambesi about 100 miles from the sea, below 
closing the schools, as at other times, that many the difficult parts of the latter river; and for 112 
who had been brought up in the Southern States, | miles the Shire has a deep channel, the river being 
and had been denied the opportunity of get- | from 150 to 200 yards wide. 112 miles from its 
ting any education, seemed most to value the facili- | mouth the cataracts commence (lat. 15° 55’ S.,) and 
ties here offered for acquiring knowledge. The’ for 30 miles the river is not navigable tenele would 
accounts which some of these gave of their former|have to be carried overland here ») above the cat- 
lives and experience in a land of bondage, were|aracts to the Lake Nyassa; 60 miles the river is 
very touching, and we feel it to be a pleasure, | again navigable, and how far to the north the great 
as well as our duty, to extend in this manner a/ navigable lake extends we do not know. The na- 
helping hand to those who are calling to us to aid |tives said that it would take months to get to the 
them in throwing off the shackles “of ignorance head of the lake. 
and degradation. The Shire Valley is about 12 miles wide at the 
On looking back, we believe, there is abundant | foot of the lake, but soon expands to 20 or 30, 
cause for encouragement to press forward, with | being bounded on both sides, all the way, by 
renewed zeal, in what we feel to be a good work ; jranges of hills, the range on the east or left bank 














being very lofty. There is an exceedingly fertile 
plain on both sides of the river, (we travelled on 
the east of the river,) and pretty well cultivated 
on the Upper Shire, where it is about 1,200 feet 
above the level of the sea. Ascending the eastern 
range of hills by a steep path, we soon reach a 
plateau, 500 or 600 feet higher; a second four 
miles wide, and in a short time we gain the highest 
part, upwards of 3,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and find ourselves on an extensive table-land, 
which in these three distinct divisions extends 
some distance below the cataracts. This high 
table-land is from 12 to 14 miles wide, and its 
eastern side slopes gradually down to Lake Ta- 
mandua or Shirwa, (1,800 feet above sea level,) 
east of which we saw some lofty mountains. 

On the table-land are numerous hills, and two 
mountains. Chuadzua, about 5000 feet high; 
Zomba, at the northern extremity—which was 
ascended—from 7000 to 8000 feet in height, and 
20 miles long, from north to south. The whole of 
this country is remarkably well-watered ; wonder- 
fully numerous are the streams and mountain-rills 
of cool, clear, gushing water. Even Zomba has a 
river about 20 yards wide, flowing through a fine 
valley near its summit. On one occasion we passed 
eight streams and a fine spring in a single hour, 
and tnis was at the end of the dry season. 

These highlands seem to possess a salubrious 
climate ; the air was bracing, and we saw an un- 
usually large number of old gray-headed men and 
women. ‘The cotton country—not merely where 
cotton may easily be grown, but where they are 
actually growing it—begins 20 or 30 miles below 
the cataracts, nd extends up to the lake, and 
probably far beyond, both on the plains and in the 
highlands ; the foreign cotton growing at the lake 
and in different piaces for 30 miles below, and 
also again below the cataracts, while the native is 
cultivated throughout the whole extent of country. 
The people live in villages, and are pretty nume- 
rous; they seem to be an industrious race. Iron 
is dug out of the hills, and each village has one or 
two smelting houses. 

In a letter addressed to Sir Roderick Murchison, 
dated November 6th, Dr. Livingstone describes 
another mountainous and healthful region parallel 
to the Shire, lying to the east of the Lakes Shirwa 
and Tamandua and Nyassa, and which, like 
Mount Zomba, rises to 7000 and 8000 feet in 
height. In concluding the letter, he says, “ deve- 
lope lawful trades, including the cotton trade, in 
this hilly and healthy country, and slavery is doom- 
ed over a very large district.” —Late Paper. 

sisncnainiidiaomiae 
For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 300.) 


HENRY LAWRENCE. 


THE FRIEND. 


Henry Lawrence, through the blessing vouch- 
safed from above on the pious care of his parents, 
was preserved from many of the corruptions of 
youth, and in very early life, by giving heed to the 
convictions and teachings of the Holy Spirit, he 
became religiously thoughtful, and careful in his 
conduct and conversation. He was “innocent, 
loving, peaceable and just in his dealings with men.” 
As he grew in years, he grew in religious experi- 
ence, and became useful in the church militant, be- 
ing an elder for many years. He was “exemplary 
in plainness and self-denial, concerned that the 
Truth should be maintained in primitive simplicity 
and purity.” 

After reaching maturity, he married Ellen ) 
a religious woman, who was his faithful helper 
through all the trials of time, until her decease, 
which took place Eighth mo. 15th, 1749. We 
have already noted her as an elder, of a good ex- 
ample in the church, and as living in love and 
dying in unity with her Friends. 

Of Henry it is said, he was “ a loving husband, 
a tender father, a kind master, and beloved by 
most who knew him. He continued sound in mind, 
memory and understanding until the last, although 
weak in body. 

He deceased, after a short sickness, First mo. 
12th, 1766, in the eighty-cighth year of his age. 


JOSEPH TOWNSEND. 


Joseph Townsend, the son of William and Mary 
Townsend, of Berkshire, Old England, was born 
there, Eleventh mo. 18th, 1684. His parents ap- 
pear to have been members of the Society of 
Friends, who brought him up in the simplicity and 
self-denial of the Truth. He was married in his 
native country, Ninth mo. 27th, 1710, to Martha, a 
daughter of Julian and Esther Wooderson. About 
two years after their marriage, they removed to 
Pennsylvania, and after some stay in Philadelphia 
county, and a short residence within the limits of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, they removed, in the 
year 1725, to Birmingham, near the spot where 
West Chester now is. 

He appears to have been a useful member of the 
church, and was appointed an elder of Concord 
Monthly Meeting, in the year 1745. His death 
took place Fourth mo. 9th, 1766, being in his 
eighty-second year. His faithful companion, who 
had shared his joys and sorrows for nearly fifty- 
six years, survived to the 2d of the following Third 





month. At the time of her death, she was more 
than eighty-three years old. 


MARY MOORE. 


Mary Moore was a daughter of Joseph and 
Sarah Wildman, of Middletown, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, and was born there Eighth mo. 8th, 
1720. She early in life submitted to bear the cross 
of Christ, and being humbled thereby, she was pre- 
pared to walk circumspectly amongst men. After 


and after her removal, James wrote a memorial of 
her, from which we made some extracts. 

“The way of our first acquaintance and comj 
together, was to me remarkable; and I verily be. 
lieve, it was the Lord’s doing, aud marvellous jp 
my eyes. Of my dear wife, I may truly say, her 
tender care over me, and mine has been 
Her solid deportment and exemplary conduct, at 
home and abroad, were edifying, her words bej 
few and savoury, seasoned with the salt of the king. 
dom. She was of a cheerful, sweet disposition, al. 
though her countenance was grave and solid. 

“ Her moderation appeared in respect to eating, 
drinking, apparel, and whatsoever else she was con- 
cerned in. Being largely favoured with the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, she was well 
esteemed by most, if not all, who were acquainted 
with her. Her mind was not easily moved by 
prosperity or adversity. She was industrious, when 
of bodily ability, not spending her time in idleness, 
but was more especially diligent to gain an inherit. 
ance hereafter. The Lord, in his infinite merey, 
was pleased to commit to her charge a gift in the 
ministry, which I often thought she kept too much 
from shining, so as to give light to the whole house 
and family of God’s church and people. But she 
was deeply concerned, and dwelt under a reverent 
fear, lest she should be too forward. But when she 
gave up to the requirings of the holy witness for 
Truth, she generally spoke as one having autho- 
rity, and like the good householder, brought forth 
out of the treasury, things new and old. I verily 
believe, her secret travail and labours of love, both 
at home and abroad, will be to some, like bread 
cast upon the waters, that will return again after 
many days.” 

The memorial of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting con- 
cerning her, after saying that in her testimonies in 
the ministry, her words were few and savoury, adds, 
“her awful deportment and exemplary conduct 
both at home and abroad were worthy of imita- 
tion. She was a diligent attender of our religious 
meetings for worship and discipline, and a good ex- 
ample in humble waiting therein.” * 

Her husband testifies, “‘ She had the true marks 
and qualifications of a minister, for she was, in a 
great degree, blameless, sober, of a good behaviour; 
no striker, for the greater fault, but generally bore 
it with patience and meckness. She was not greedy 
of filthy lucre, as she termed it, in comparison of 
that eternal weight of glory, or heavenly treasure. 
She was no brawler, nor lifted up with pride; but 
ruled well her own house, having her children and 
household in subjection with gravity. Her prudent 
conduct and wholesome advice, seasonably given, 
often kept her children both in subjection and 
fear; for she abhorred deceit and hypocrisy, and 
with a double tongue she had no unity.” 

(To be continued.) 


Number of Letters in Various Languages.— 


Henry Lawrence was born in the principality of|reaching maturity, she was married to Thomas|English, 26. French, 25. German, 26. Spat 


Wales, in the year 1678. His father, David Law- 
rence, having been convinced of the Truth as pro- 
fessed by Friends, was an exemplary and faithful 
supporter thereof in life and conversation through- 
out, in life. He married Eleanor, the eldest daugh- 
ter of that valuable Friend and minister of the gos- 
pel of Christ, Thomas Ellis, who proved a true 
help-meet and companion to him, in his earnest 
endeavour to educate their children aright, and to 
walk in godly sincerity and simplicity through 
every dispensation of Providence on earth, to the 
glorious inheritance reserved for those who keep 
the Truth to the end of the race. They removed 
to Pennsylvania, in the year 1682, and settled at 
Haverford. 


Atkinson, and became a member of Wrightstown|ish, 24. Dutch, 26. Greek, 24. Latin, 2%. 
Monthly Meeting. Here she soon became useful|Sclavonic, 27. Arabic, 28. Persian, 31. Turk- 
in the church, and after a few years a gift of|ish,33. Georgian, 36. Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
gospel ministry was committed to her, which she|and Samaritan, 22. Coptic, 32. Sanserit, 50. 


exercised in simplicity and zeal to the comfort of|Bengalese, 21. Burmese, 19. 


the faithful. Of her travels we have no account, 
and probably her post of service was at home. She 
was much concerned to regulate her own household, 
that her own family might not be stumbling-blocks 
in the way of her labour for the Truth. Her hus- 
band being removed from her by death, in the 
Tenth month, 1764, she was married to James 
Moore, of Sadsbury, Chester county, a fellow-la- 
bourer in the gospel of Christ. They were not 
permitted long to bear together the trials of time, 


1725. Let us watch diligently over our own 
spirits, that we are conformable to the Spirit of 
Truth, whereby our behaviour and conversation 
may be such as becomes godliness, and may adorn 
the doctrine of Christ Jesus our Lord, who mercl- 
fully hath called us to be a people, faithful ia 
bearing testimony to the great truths of the ebris 
tian religion, which he hath revealed, and against 
levery appearance of antichrist and wickedness. 
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An American's Visit to Jeddo—Things Seen in jand almost without abatement. A solid wall is|and wide streets stretched away in straight lines 
Japan. built up about eight feet high along the beach in| beyond the reach of the eye. At once all the first 
A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, | front of the city, and close up to the long street|impression was effaced, and I felt that I was in 
writing from Japan, gives the following account of|which winds for twenty miles along the crescent|the midst of an immense and magnificent city— 
Jeddo: shore, but without wharves or jetties, flights of}magnificent, not in splendid houses, and palaces, 
“The Bay of Jeddo is about twenty miles wide|stone steps being constructed in several places for|and stores, and paved streets, and public works of 
by twenty-four long, and is entered by a strait five |ascent and descent, while often a plank lowered |art like Paris and Rome, and London, but magni- 
miles wide and ten long, called the Straits of Uraga,|down into a boat is the only and uncomfortable |ficent in that nature which the Japanese have con- 
from & large town situated at the entrance. The|substitute. The good condition of this wall is ad-|trived to preserve in the midst of so much art and 
shores are low, with few exceptions, and no moun-|mirable; in its whole extent not one break is to|such an immense population.” 
tains line the coast or are near it. The form of|be seen; not one stone is displaced. The impres- 
the city, as it touches and stretches along the bay,|sion made by the forts and the wall along this 
is that of a crescent, the distance between the points|great beach of more than twenty miles extent, 
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of whose horns is said to be above ¢wenty mules—| without any sight of the city, is that of high civi- 
all one continuous street—a line of unbroken blocks |lization and art. 


of houses and shops, crowded with the teeming 
population. 

“A mile before the town was a line of five forts, 
built upon a sand bar, on which a sixth as I ob- 
served, was in process of construction. They are 
large and well constructed, as gentlemen of the 
military profession assure me, the walls being of 
brown granite, without cement, and twelve or fifteen 
feet high. Some pieces of cannon were seen with- 
out covering, and others were protected and sereen- 
ed by small houses, under which they are placed, 
while not a soldier was to be seen, and the green 
grass luxuriating from side to side over the entire 
platform, which contained acres in each fort, re- 
minds me of Pan rather than of the god of war. 

“They were beautiful rather than terrible; like 
little islands of this inland sea thrown up by the 
Creator for the happiness of life and the adornment 
of this fair portion of our earth; not for the work 
of misery and destruction. Then turn we to the 
shipping. Jeddo is not yet opened to commerce, 
and therefore no foreign merchant vessels are to be 
seen there; but I counted nine at Yoko-hama, and 
among them an American, as that is an opened 
port, as Jeddo will be in 1863, the Japanese go- 
vernment having wisely decided that it would be 
perilous and injurious to open all the ports at once. 
Where an entire change in the policy of a nation 
is contemplated, and the non-intercourse of ages is 
to be exchanged for free intercourse and unrestrict- 


ed commerce, evidently there must be a training |Japanese, that every man is bound to leave on his 
of numerous officials as interpreters and custom- |grounds as many trees as he found, and if he cuts 
house officers and others, as well as of the people|down one to plant another in its place. Hence the 


themselves. 

“Tn this we see the good common sense of the 
Japanese, who persistently refused larger conces- 
sions at the time, though coaxed and urged by 
newly arrived outsiders; while in the same fact is 
seen the assurance of future prudence and justice. 
Two small steamers, armed with eight or ten guns, 
were lying in port, officered and manned entirely 
by Japanese, though not built by them—one being 
a present from the Queen of England, and the other 
built in Holland by order of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Three sloops were anchored near them, 
built after European models and unarmed, so far as 
could be seen, while about one hundred large junks, 
with a single mast of great size, resembling the 
trunk of a forest tree cut off thirty feet above its 
root, were anchored in different parts of the har- 
bour, and probably above five hundred fishing boats 


of different sizes, spreading their white sails or eets, f 
propelled by oars, were scattered over this part of|of Japanese art, jostling amidst the crowds, but 


the bay, giving to its natural beauty the addition 
of that of art, and the interest created by the pre- 
sence of human intelligence and activity. Proba- 
bly a thousand of these fishing boats are scattered 
over this inland sheet of water. 


“The next day after anchoring, the commodore 
went on shore with his flag lieutenant, and your 
correspondent, amidst a drenching rain, which con- J ; 0 
tinued for three days and nights without cessation, |considerable river slowly wound its way in another, 




















































An Affectionate Address to the Younger Members 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
(Concluded from page 303.) 

Now this smooth and self-indulgent way is so 
agreeable to flesh and blood, and so congenial to 
the depraved, unmortified heart of man, that there 
is hardly any more effectual means by which the 
god of this world prevails to keep young persons, 
as well as older in bondage to him; and from 
laying hold of that indisputable test of disciple- 
ship pronounced by our blessed Lord: “If any 
man will be my disciple, let him deny himself, and 
take up his daily eross and follow me.” Our 
compassionate Saviour and High Priest, “ who was 
tempted in all points as we are, yet without sin,” 
and who well knew our weaknesses, being touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, was uncom- 
promising in his heavenly requisitions of obedi- 
ence, of filial duty and love. He knew that un- 
repented sins must ever separate those who in- 
dulged in them from himself and his kingdom. 


“Unlike to Pekin, Jeddo is not surrounded by 
walls; no magnificent gateways open their massive 
doors ; no nine story towers rise and frown above 
them; and no bastions and parapets upon the walls 
with cannon peering through the embrasure, or 
mounted above them, remind the stranger as he 
approaches the city, that its happy people ever un- 
derstood the art of war, or that he lives in a world 
where it was ever known. Ascending the flights 
of steps, and standing in the front street, and gaz- 
ing upon what meets the eye as it turns in differ- 
ent directions, the first feeling is that of disappoint- 
ment—the houses are so unlike in size and elegance 
to what he had expected to find them, and the se- 
cond feeling is that of utter bewilderment, as he 
sees everywhere tall trees and groves and a thick 
undergrowth, while hills rise here and there of con- 
siderable size and elevation, all shrouded in a mass 
of luxuriant vegetation—hills as rural and rough|He designed not this as the place of our rest. 
as any to be seen in a country town in New Eng-|He knew that heaven would be ample enough, 
land and New York, which the human foot seems|and enduring enough to be happy in, and would 
never to have approached, or the hand to have|make up for all. And he knew, too, the price he 
touched. came to pay for our ransom, even his precious life. 

“I was in the midst of a city larger in territory |“ For ye are bought with a price,” saith his apos- 
and population than London, and yet seemed to be | tle, “ Therefore glorify God in your bodies and in 
in a forest! That feeling is the one first awak-|your spirits which are God’s.” With this view, 
ened, and wander where one will, and as long as/and in consideration that with God, and hence to 
he will, it is only deepened; and, in my case at|those also who are engaged to live to and in him, 
least, made the more delicious. It is a law, or|‘all things are possible,” he calls upon us to seek, 
custom, which amounts to the same thing with the} and to love, and to serve him with the whole heart ; 
to lay down our lives for his sake, as he did for 
ours; to acknowledge him in all our ways; and 
to count nothing too near or too dear to part with 
for that precious union and communion, which his 
servants and children are promised they shall have 
with him ; as well as that peace, which as from a 
full flowing fountain he gives unto his, even while 
clothed with mortality :—A peace which passeth 
understanding, and which this world can neither 
give nor take away. 

Our Holy Redeemer has compared his kingdom 
to “a merchantman seeking goodly pearls, who, 
when he had found one pearl of great price, went 
and sold adi that he had, and bought it.” Beloved 
young Friends, it is indispensably necessary for you 
to part with all of that sinful and corrupt life of 
unrighteousness, wherein self and the natural will 
revels and delights, before you can put on “ the 
new man,” and be clothed with Christ’s righteous- 
ness. And how doth my soul long for you, that 
ye may be induced to receive your Saviour in the 
manner of his coming; which is not with observa- 
tion and ostentation, but in the littleness, the 
meekness and lowliness. That you may not be 


forest city. Some groves covered acres, and were 
in the most perfect state of nature, while in other 
places, however thick the trees were planted, and 
deep the shade they cast, among them were to be 
seen neat houses and fine gardens, and the most 
elegant shrubs dwarfed, and their branches trim- 
med into the most fanciful forms. 

‘“‘ The distance from the landing or Front street 
to the house occupied by — Harris, is said to be 
two miles and a half. Commodore Tatnall and 
his flag lieutenant took a single xorimon, a sort of 
chair like a box, with mats or cushions on the bot- 
tom, and suspended from a beam which rests on 
the shoulders of two or four men, as circumstances 
may require. As for myself, I chose to walk and 
see, however the rain poured; and crossing from 
street to street, all of which cross at right angles, 
wandering amidst groves, looking into the shops 
which line the streets, and filled with the curiosities 


always pushing onwards, we reached the height of 
a considerable hill, when there instantly burst upon| making reserves and excuses, or putting off the 
the eye the imperial castle, the massive and vast|ad/-important work to a more convenient season ; 
palaces of the Daimies or great princes of the em-|but considering the uncertainty of your natural 
pire, all located outside of the wall of the imperial life, as well as the awful admonition, “ My spirit 
castle, while temples crowned the height of hills) shall not always strive with man,” give yourselves 
amidst the solemn shade of trees, and groves were|up, if ye have not done so, to the invitations of 
seen like native forests in other directions, and @|your dear Redeemer: who, it may be, has long 
been striving with you, and knocking at your 
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hearts. And unless you are willing to open the 


For “The Friend.” Hand- Loom Production in Cotton and Woollen 


door, you can never experience him to sup with|_Zxdeavour to Keep the Unity of the Spirit in the | Goods.—One of the distinctive features of the dr 


you, and to commune with you, which induced this 
soul-rejoicing acknowledgment in the disciples go- 
ing to Emmaus: “ Did not our hearts burn within 


Bond of Peace, that Harmony und Love may} goods manufacture in Philadelphia is hand-loom 
again Prevail and Abound. weaving, a portion of the business that has not, it 
The following testimony of Samuel Walden-|is said, diminished much, notwithstanding the 


us, while he talked with us by the way, and while| field, when near his close, found in the second rapid substitution of power for the production of 


he opened to us the Scriptures?” 


Well, Christ} volume of “ Piety Promoted,” appears fraught |textile fabrics. 


Philadelphia, in fact, is stated to 


can never be received by you, while you slight or| with encouragement as well as instruction. “What|be the great seat of hand-loom manufacturin 


resist his Grace and Spirit ; neither can you par-|a brave thing it is for Friends to dwell in unity.|and weaving in the United States. 


It ts esti. 


ticipate in the benefit of his life, death, resurrec-| Here we can sit together as the children of God,|mated by those in the business, with the best op. 
tion, and ascension, while you reject him in his|the church of the first-born, whose names are|portunity of ascertaining facts, that there are 


spiritual appearance in your hearts. Do not then| written in heaven. 


Truth zs what will endure for|5000 hand-looms in operation, in the production 


put away from you these solemn truths; nor put|ever, and be comfortable to the children of men,|of checks and other cotton goods, carpetings, 
off the reception of, and obedience to his light and| and the Lord will exalt it, and make Zion a quiet| hosiery, Xe. 


power, which alone can save your immortal souls, 
and give you an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified. Sell not, I beseech you, as Esau did, 
your precious birth-rights in the Truth for a mess 
of pottage ;—for the delusive gratifications and 
false pleasures, of this vain and deceitful and fast- 
receding world. It is recorded of Esau that af- 
terward, when he would have inherited the bless. 
ing, he was rejected: “for he found no place of 
repentance, though he sought it carefully with 
tears.” A solemn and affecting admonition! 
Augustine confesses that he used to pray to God 
to convert him, but with this reserve, Lord mot 
yet. Oh! the danger of thus putting off, when 
we so certainly know that the day is fast wasting, | 
and the night swiftly coming wherein no man can 


habitation, and Jerusalem the praise of many 
generations. ¢ 
the earth, and will bring down that which would |by the yard, the weaving being done in the houses 
oppose his work, and will purge them out of the|\of the operatives. 
church who are exalted, and setting up self, and|ewployed reside in Kensington. The daily pro. 
ruling in their own will and spirit. 
will do it all away. 
tnoffensively towards God and man. 


The material to be manufactured is furnished 
He wii exalt his truth and name in|by the manufacturers, and the weavers are paid 





A large number of those thus 


The Lord | duction of hand-looms is put down as follows:— 
I have endeavoured to live | Linseys, 40 yards; checks and ginghams, 30 yards; 
And now I |counting two thousand looms, which is said to be 
have no occasion to repent that I have endea-|the number used for the production of the above 
voured to live well; and as I have nothing to|quality of goods, the work turned out would be, 
boast of, I have no occasion to complain; all is|at the average of 25 yards per day, for each loom, 
well.” 50,000 yards daily; and 15,000,000 yards an. 

And it is testified of him, that “he was under |nually, counting 300 working days to the year, 
great exercise for the prosperity of truth, and that | which, at an average of 11 cents per yard, amounts 
the testimony thereof, in all the branches of it, to $1,650,000. The number of hands employed 
[not in one to the neglect of others,] might be in this branch is: weavers 2000; winders, spool- 


work. How much better, then, to halt no longer|duly kept up; and that all looseness, pride and /ers, &c., 1000; and the amount earned yearly by 


between two opinions, but give ourselves wholly up| 
to God; to dare to do right; to faithfully acknow- 
ledge Him before men, even to becoming fools for 
his sake. Epictetus told one of his scholars, that 
“then he might first look upon himself as having 
made some true proficiency in virtue, when the 
world took him for a fool.” And the apostle 
declares speaking by inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost: “If any man among you seemeth to be 
wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he 
may be wise. For the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God.” Oh! the necessity of this 
fool’s state ;—of being brought to the humiliating 
sense and conviction that of ourselves we are no- 
thing, and have nothing, and can do nothing, that 
God may be all iv all; who will have no flesh to 





glory in his presence. But He does not thus strip 


haughtiness, and that libertine spirit that would | them is estimated at $650,000. Of these 2000 
lay waste the heritage of God, might be discour- |looms, 1,250 are employed in the 17th and 19th 
aged and suppressed; and that none might take) Wards, by 25 manufacturers. 
upon themselves to be rulers in the church, but| The hand-looms for woollen and cotton hosiery, 
men of truth, men fearing God and hating covet-|it is said, number about 800, employing over 1200 
ousness.” And in the end he was enabled to de-|operatives. The production of these looms is well 
clare, ‘I have done the work of my day. I have|and favourably known throughout the Union, and 
peace of conscience. I have wronged no man. [)one firm in Germantown has made in one year 
die in charity with all the world ;” expressing his five thousand dozen pairs of stockings for the Go- 
forgiveness of injuries received, and desiring the|vernment, to be supplied to the army and navy. 
Lord to forgive them also. This branch of the business employs a large num- 
It is also testified of him that he was so “ bright |ber of females, who sew and finish the various ar- 
an example of our holy religion,” that many, on|ticles after they leave the frame. The hand-looms 
this account, changed their opinion of Friends as|for the manufacture of ingrain and Venetian car- 
a people, and that “he left a good name and/pets number about 1500, and for rag, list and 
savour behind him, so that his memory will not|other carpets 600; the two branches employing 
soon be worn out, either among his friends or|over 3000 persons. The quality of carpet pro- 


us of ourselves to leave us empty, and void, and| others, for as he was beloved in his life, so his|duced is stated to be, by dealers in the article, 


desolate; but as has been declared, “ Man’s ex-|death was generally lamented.” 


tremity is the Lord’s opportunity.” In His own 


time he filleth us with his new and heavenly wis-|desire and hope of encouraging the exercise of all Great Britain. 


superior to any other sold in Philadelphia, and 
also that more yards are made annually than in 
In connection with this sub- 


This brief account is communicated with the 


dom ; filleth us with joy and peace; filleth us| faith and patience in humbly secking through in-|ject, it would be well to state that it is estimated 
with himself; and becomes to us truly our wisdom, | dividual faithfulness to hasten the coming of that that over $30,000,000 worth of the most useful 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.—| brighter day, which, we trust, is dawning upon us| textile fabrics are made annually in Philadelphia 


“The healer of breaches, and the restorer of paths 
to dwell in.” 





How the Thistle Saved Scotland.—The follow- 
ing is related as the origin of the use of the thistle 
as the national emblem of Scotland :—When the 
Danes invaded Scotland, they availed themselves 
of the pitch darkness of night to attack the Scot- 
tish forces unawares. In approaching the Scottish 
forces unobserved, and marching barefooted to 
prevent their tramp being heard, one of the Danes 
trod upon a large prickly thistle, and the sharp 
cry of pain which he distinctly uttered, suddenly 
apprised the Scots of their danger, who imme- 
diately ran to their arms, and defeated the foe 
with great slaughter. The thistle was thence- 


forward adopted as the national insignia of Scot- 
land. 
eeeeanetiapinamnn 
As the shadow of the sun is longest when his 
beams are lowest, so we are always least when we 
make ourselves the greatest. 


as a people. The conviction of the errors into|and its vicinity, and found in first hands, the ware- 
which we have been betrayed through unwatchful-|houses of Philadelphia merchants. In the print- 
ness, should stimulate us to double our diligence, |ing and dyeing of these textile fabrics, no city in 
in order that we may be restored to that state ofthe United States can excel Philadelphia, for im 
simplicity and faithfulness, wherein those who have |all the departments the most skilful artisans are 
gone before us to their final rest were mercifully|employed; in addition to whieh the water and 
preserved, seeking to know, and abide in, their|climate of Philadelphia are peculiarly favourable 
heavenly allotments, as members of the body of for success in dyeing. So well established is this 
Christ. Let us not turn away from the teachings! fact, that one house in this city does a large bust- 
of divine grace in the secret of our hearts, but/ness in dyeing goods sent on from New York and 
keeping near in spirit to Him who continues to be|other cities. ‘The principal dye-works for cotton 
the way, the truth and the life, experience Him to|and woollen goods are located at Frankford, the 
be the resurrection from the dead. Thus may we|water in that locality being considered excellent 
be preserved from the power of darkness andjfor the purpose. One of the establishments 1s 
death, and be brought into his marvellous light,|supposed to be the most extensive of any south of 
which is now, we believe, renewedly shining in| Providence, R. I. In the city proper, there are 








many hearts amongst us as a people, giving ground |many smaller establishments, for dyeing silk, ete, 
to hope for a more general submission to the|and in one place, which has been, within a few 
cross of Christ, wherein there will be witnessed | years, greatly extended, De Laines, Merinoes aud 
the prevalence of unity and harmony, as in ear-|other French goods are largely imported in an ul 
lier times, when humility, meekness and love did finished state, and dyed in fast aud beautiful col- 
more largely abound. ours.—— Ledger. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 


In the Monthly Meeting, «the iniquities of my 
holy things were set in order before me. In re- 
spect to concerns in the discipline, there long ex- 
jsted a zeal, which was incompatible with true 
knowledge, and that fear of the Lord, which “ is 
the beginning of wisdom ;” instead of judgment 
there was frequently a ery somewhat similar to 
what wgs formerly uttered: “Come with me, and 
see my zeal for the Lord.” I much sought after 
the praise and approbation of faithful men, and I 
had my reward. But the Lord seeth not as man 
seeth, and “ bringeth every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing.” 

Manifold were the errors, even of my religious 
youth, seeking the praise of some good men, but 
despising others, and smiting them with the tongue. 
May I obtain merey and forgiveness! for I did it 
ignorantly, in a zeal for God, but not according to 
true knowledge. But let all the young and tender 
ones, the called and visited of God, beware of the 
mystery of iniquity. 

The meeting at Hartford was smaller than 
usual; many Friends being gone from home to 
attend the funeral of our worthy friend, Isaac 
Sharpless, who was a Prince in Israel, not seeking 
to lord it over God’s heritage, but an ensample 
to the flock. Let the young and inexperienced 
amongst us beware of that uurighteous leaven, nor 
therein follow the footsteps even of those who are, 
in many respects, worthy of double honour, and 
whom they may esteem better than themselves. 
Jesus Christ is the only perfect, unvarying exam- 
ple and High Priest of his people, who bimself 
was “meek and lowly in heart,” and sought not 
his own honour, but the honour of Him who sent 
him; and of whom our friend was a faithful fol- 
lower. 

How dreadful is a prayerless state! when the 
poor soul is left naked and wounded, a prey to the 
indignant propensities of fallen nature, and sepa- 
rate from the salutary rays of a Mediator. To 
some, by these memoirs, though true, I may be 
judged a deceiver; others may judge me to be a 
weak and unsteady man, very unfit to teach oth- 
ers, “ He that is ready to slip with his feet, is as 
a lamp despised in the thought of Him who is at 
ease ;” but let such who possess fortitude and re- 


signation, consider those who are swallowed up of| 


emptied “from vessel to vessel ;” but are judging 
with a standard of their own formation, or the 
prejudices of an unrightly informed education, 
with much supposed readiness and clearness of 


judgment: but the day is coming, in which every 


A A a a 


pe 
a 
i 


turbed, in which deep only shall call unto deep, 
and the blind see out of darkness and obscurity : 
Lord hasten this! the day of salvation; make 
plain thy paths to babes and sucklings, for the 
sake of thy Son, who is the light of life, and can 
open the blind eyes. Amen.— Samuel Scott, 





Moral Results of the Irish Revival. 

Drunkenness has decreased, and often to an ex- 
traordinary extent. At the Crumlin sessions ten 
publicans declined to renew their licenses, for the 
express reason that their trade had become so much 
reduced by the Revival movement that they could 
no longer follow it profitably. Six others obtained 
a renewal only to gain time to dispose of their re- 
maining stock, with a view of giving up what they 
believe from present appearances to be the ruined 
calling of a publican. In a district in Derry, there 
was a deficiency of £400 in the excise duty on 
spirits for one month, showing a decrease of one 
thousand gallons in the consumption. In a town 
where, on market-days, seven hundred or eight 


hundred persons spent their evenings in the public | 


houses, the number varies from ten to thirty. In 
another, formerly notorious for drunkenness, the 
taverns were so deserted at a recent fair that the 
publicans in revenge hired men to beat drums 
amidst the groups surrounding the preachers who 
now usually attend these gatherings. The markets 
have been much more free from instances of in- 
toxieation, and the people return to their homes 
three or four hours earlier than formerly, almost 
as quietly as from church. In one place where the 
market is held on Saturday, as many as fourteen 
persons were frequently brought on the following 
Monday to the petty sessions charged with drunk- 
enness, but on looking at returns we find—Octo- 
ber 15th, none; October 29th, none; November 
7th, none. 

The “12th July,” an anniversary dreaded in 
Belfast for its scenes of bloodshed, drunkenness, 
and outrage, passed over in 1859 in quietness. In 
those districts which had been termed “ disturbed,” 


was an undoubted improvement in such matters, 
and he sincerely rejoiced to see it.” Chief Baron 
Pigot, a Romanist, expressed to the grand jury of 


|the county of Down his satisfaction with the results 


jof the Revival, and his hope that a leaven so soci- 
false rest and mistaken judgment must be dis- 


ally purifying might penetrate everywhere. Dr. 
Cuthbert, writing in the Medical Times, asserts 
that drunkenness, blasphemy, lying and malice 
have been banished from whole districts in Ulster. 
A head constable of police states that, in the exten- 
sive district with which he is acquainted, the great 
majority of family quarrels and other feuds for 
which it was notorious have been reconciled during 
the last six months. Archdeacon Stopford testifies 
that “in some places the outward face of society is 
changed by a visible reformation.” W. M‘Ilwaine, 
one of the strongest opposers of the movement, ac- 
knowledges “that it has been attended by moral 
results of a remarkable and beneficial character to 
society in general, and to families and individuals 
in particular.” The Bishop of Down officially 
stated that “the religious awakening had been 
most marked, and attended with the happiest re- 
sults among a class of the nominal Protestants of 
the different denominations who were before care- 
less and ungodly persons, accustomed often to spend 
their Sundays in public houses or in drinking at 
home.” He added, “ My own experience in the 
discharge of my official duties gives me abundant 
evidence of the great and holy work now leavening 
my diocese.” At a recent diocesan meeting at 
Belfast, the clergy, in answer to the bishop’s que- 
ries, bore nearly universal testimony to the im- 
proved morals of the population. ‘The General As- 
sembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church affirm in 
their report that “the drunkard has been made 
sober, the libertine chaste, and the blasphemer and 
sabbath-breaker devout.” In our own investiga- 
|tions we received a mass of reliable testimony to the 
jimproved morals of the community from magis- 
‘trates, officers of constabulary, mill-owners and 
managers, shop-keepers, farmers, and employers of 
[labour of every description. The change is more 
|apparent in the rural districts and country towns ; 
|for in large cities moral agencies are slow in per- 
imeating the really debased and criminal classes of 
‘society, which are continually recruited by an in- 
flux of vicious elements from other places. 

We are sanguine enough to hope that to some 





overmuch sorrow, and learn what that meaneth,|Orangemen and Romanists were seen peaceably extent the religious and moral habits of the people 
“T will have mercy and not sacrifice ;” “ I am not] conversing, and expressions of kindness were inter- | will be permanently raised. But in all probability 


come to call the righteous, but sinnersto repentance.” 

The usual plea for petulance is provocation ; but 
what provocation can be pleaded as a sufficient 
cause for transgressing the royal law of love? 
Where are the fruits of “that charity which suf- 
fereth long,” which, instead of being easily pro- 
voked, “beareth all things?” Where is “ the 
gentleness and meekness of Christ Jesus,” “ who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; but com- 
mitted himself to Him that judgeth righteously ?” 

Desires have attended, that being “ blind as the 
Lord’s servant, seeing many things, but observing 
them not, opening mine ears, but hearing not,” I 
might be delivered from “ debates, envyings, wrath, 
backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults.”’ This 
expression occurred, “ Their spot is not the spot of 
his children.” Variance, wrath and strife are the 
spots of an enemy, and his children, on whom his 
diabolical features are impressed, May I, in the 
multitude of the Lord’s mercies, be fully purged 
from them ! 

He that docth the will of God, “shall know of 
the doctrine :” my feet have stumbled upon the 
dark mountains ; 1 have been as “a reed shaken 
With the wind,” and more tossed with tempests 


changed. In the districts of the “ Maze,” Brom- 
head, Dundrod, Ahoghill, etc., the “12th,” instead 
of being celebrated by processions, noise and dissi- 
pation, was signalized by great meetings for prayer 
and praise. 
Antrim, to which it had been necessary on former 
anniversaries to draft bodies of military and police, 
several of the publicans voluntarily shut up their 
houses in order that no interruption should be given 
to the religious services which were held in their 
vicinity. It is devoutly to be wished that the feel- 
ings of rancorous hate which have existed between 
the Orangemen and Romanists of Ulster for one 
hundred and sixty-nine years may at least be 
checked by the religious movement to which this 
cessation of hostilities was owing. 

These moral results have been attested by per- 
sons whose authority will not be questioned. 
the last Ballymena quarter sessions, there were 
only four cases, all of an ordinary description, in 
the calendar, and the chairman offered his congra- 
tulations on “ the manifest decrease in public crime, 
and the high moral tone which now pervades the 
community of this populous district.” He added, 
“that it was not for him to say to what cause the 


an many who have been at ease in Zion, un-|clevation of morals should be attributed, but there 





In several districts of the county of 


At 


ithe opposers of the movement will have a great 
‘triumph. There are some of the so-called “ con- 
| aes ; : 

| verts” who are trusting in the physical prostration 
\which they passed through, or who have been 
‘merely temporarily excited by the power of sym- 
|pathy, or the contagion of example, and these, af- 
‘ter a time, will relapse and grow “ weary in well- 
\doing.” The fear which fell on ungodly men may 
lose its repressive power, and sinners may return 
to their sins rendered more desperate by the inter- 
ruption. The whiskey traffic may again flourish, 
and the calendar of crime again become heavy; 
‘but the fact will still remain, that many souls, pre- 
‘cious beyond all earthly price, have passed from 
\death unto life. Whatever is good in this great 
movement is unquestionably due to the Spirit of all 
grace; for no other cause is adequate to the pro- 
duction of such an effect. Whatever is evil is to 
be attributed to the infirmity and error of man. 
When we consider the extent of the work, its 
‘novelty to all who were concerned in it, and the 
ignorance of many who were the subjects and wit- 
jnesses of it, the marvel is not that there should 
| have been indiscretions and extravagances, but that 
they should have been comparatively few in num- 
Iber and limited in influence —Quarterly Review. 
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Cotton in India.—Mann, an Englishman, re-|48,000 bales. New Orleans fair, 8d.; Mobile, 7}d. ; 
sats . Uplands, 7}d. The Manchester advices were unfavour-| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 160. 
cently stated before the Royal Asiatic Society, be nie iy woth, 10 
that India is the largest cotton-growing country in The Monthly returns of the Bank of France show an|/d aan > a aa a ; ean tea oun alst, a most . 
the world; and that its product of that article is : see? Se eee ee See ee 


M : increase of the cash on hand of 3,100,000 francs, Louisville to Marietta. In Cincinnati, much property 
more than double the amount imported into Great} There is nothing of moment relative to the proposed] was destroyed ; several persons were killed, and others 
Britain from the United States! conference. A Geneva despatch says that England only|injured. The coal boats on the river were many of 


: agrees to the conference on condition of being at liberty |them sunk, and the men on board drowned, more than 
oN ass oat We ree eaeces st io calealated| ‘2 ™AK® any suggestion, which may appear efficacious| one hundred lives, it is reported, having beea lost. The 
’ ’ 


. for guaranteeing the neutrality of Switzerland. total loss of property by the tornado is estimated at more 
to alarm the cotton-growers of this country, as to! Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily engrossed a large|than a million of dollars. ~ 


the stability of their valuable monopoly. It is/share of public attention. It was composed of 2200] Mortality in Texas—The Texas correspondent of the 
said that the reason why England has never sup- volunteers of every grade and calling, from nobles to| Mobile (Ala.) Mercury says, “Never, in the absence of 

. _ es . peasants. an epidemic, has so much fatal disease been known ag 
plied herself with osthos: from India, is furnished The latests accounts from Sicily represent the insur-| now. Different types of fever, pneumonia, typhoid, con- 
in the fact that no facilities for transporting heavy , 


a oes : rection as still in progress. The head-quarters of the| gestive chills, and other diseases incident to our climate, 
commodities from the interior exists. The com-| insurgents was at Cefalia, about fifteen leagues from|are doing their work of destruction in almost every sec- 
mon mode of travel is in palanquims, carried on} Palermo. tion of our State, and especially in the southern and 


. _| The intelligence with regard to Garibaldi’s expedition | south-eastern sections.” 

- = = eae to Sicily, though meagre, is important. The reports are} he Atlantic Cable—The Boston Transcript learns from 
leve “Rom. whats : _'m*| very conflicting, but they generally concur in stating] parties interested in the enterprise, that some fifty miles 
gined, and the transportation of merchandise 18/ that he was making good progress. Some reports say|of the Atlantic cable have been taken up, from a point 
tedious and expensive to a degree only known in 


that he had captured the most important position in| extending seaward from the shores of Trinity Bay, and 
this country to the inhabitants of Utah and New| Sicily, excepting Palermo and Messini. After the land-| that fractures were found in the cable just where they 


i d cot-|img at Marsala was effected, the Neapolitan frigates) had been indicated by the instrument on shore. The 
Mexico. 7 oo pepe per — to sen cot bombarded that town without previous warning, but] intention is to under-run a similar length of the wire on 
ton to market from the principal cotton regions.) the British vessels interposed for the protection of the|the European side, and it is thought by the sanguine 
In this country, the transportation for a like dis- 


English residents. ; ; promoters of ocean telegraphing, that then the Atlantic 
tance would cost from one-fourth to one-half aj It is reported at Madrid that the King of Naples has} cable will be made to work. 


Mm cas .| applied for foreign intervention. Itis also reported that} The Seal Fishery.—The sealing fleet, with the excep- 
cent, The British Government has st length a a treaty, offensive and defensive, has been concluded | tj f about t - ls, bh ; t d to St. Joh . 
" . . ica- y, 0 ve, : ion of about twenty vessels, has returned to St. John’s 
a <a neg my ST between Naples, Rome, Austria, and all the deposed|N. F. The quantity of seals landed there up to the 9th 


‘ y A ’ Italian sovereigns. ult., amounted to 225,000, being about 40,000 less than 
ping ports ; and now extensive lines of railway are) The latest intelligence from Naples represents the] at the corresponding period last year. 


in course of construction, which, when completed,| utmost consternation as prevailing there. The people} Virginia—The Petersburg (Va.) Intelligencer says, 
must render India a formidable competitor with| Were pees. oe demonstrations, and the troops| that the debt of that State now amounts to $48,000,000, 
. — _| Were dispirited. : _ | with no prospect of diminution. 
= — States of this Union in the produc The Royal family were said to be packing up their) New York Trade with Japan—Robert H. Gallagher, 
lon or cotton. 


jewels, and there are other strong indications that the) associate of John Allmand, Jr., & Co., Kanagawa, Japan, 
The cotton crop of the South now exceeds four| fear of a general insurrection is imminent. is in Washington, completing arrangements for starting 


millions of bales, three-fourths of which is sent to} The ee oe at a _ — oe ~ a line of clipper ships from New York, in the Japan 

7 . ;].| Sence there of four ships of war, and they had been des-} trade, The first ship will probably leave in a few weeks. 

a eo tn a aaa patched thither. Trade and Manufactures of Philadelphia.—The follow- 
oS 


7 r Unirep Statrs.—Congress.—The Senate has adopted | ing items are taken from the last annual report of the 
herself with cotton from that remote possession! resolutions introduced by Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi,| Board of Trade. The direct imports of foreign dry goods 
cheaper than it can be produced in this country,|and intended to embody the views of the Southern poli-| into this port last year, were $2,839,571, the amount 


the price of slaves will at once fall down, perhaps) ticians on a Slavery ——, a second, a which came to this city through New York, equalled 

Jese | fourth of the series were as follows :—‘ 2. Resolved, $21,815,431. The direct imports of all kinds of merchan- 
touch an entent an to ender them valuslers—|9,,,, negro slavery, as it exists in fifteen States of this] dize, in the year 1859, were $14,520,331. Textile fabrics 
Late Paper, Union, composes an important portion of their domestic] made here during the year were valued at $32,670,000. 


aa institutions, inherited from their ancestors, and existing] The amount of railroad iron manufactured last year was 
The truths of religion ought not to be rested on| at the adoption of the Constitution, by which it is re-] 104,350 tons. The total products of iron for the year 
any decision respecting questions belonging to the|cognized as constituting an important element of the/are valued at $13,925,000. Philadelphia distributes an- 


Natural Philosopher or the Metaphysician; nor|*PPortionment of powers among the States; and that) nually over the country, of dry goods, proper about the 
our hopes in God’s promises be mixed up with de- no change of opinion or feeling on the part of the non- | value of $75,000,000, and of partial manufactures, in 


“ anne slaveholding States of the Union in relation to this in-| various forms of clothing of $30,000,000 more. 
bates about extension, and gravitation, and form.—| stitution, can justify them or their citizens in open and , 
Whately. systematic attacks thereon with a view to its overthrow ; 


and that all such attacks are in manifest violation of the RECEIPTS. 
THE F RI EN D mutual and solemn pledge to protect and defend each) Received from Jacob Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 32; from 
. 


other, given by the States, respectively, on entering} Jane Leffingwell, N. Y., per J. K., $2, vol. 33. 
into the constitutional compact which formed the Union, 







New York.—Mortality last week, 422. 
























































































































SIXTH MONTH 2. 1860. and are a manifest breach of faith, and a violation of 
a sid the most solemn obligations. 3. ‘Resolved, That the WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
» mre wen Union of these States rests on the equality of rights and] 4 Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend the 
nner wen avaree. privileges among its members, and that it is especially | Boarding-school at West-Town, will be held there on 
Evrore.—News from England to Fifth mo. 19th. 





the duty of the Senate, which represents the States in| Pourth-day, the 6th of Sixth month, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 

In the House of Lords, on the 10th ult., the bill abo-| their sovereign capacity, to resist all attempts to discri-| The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o’clock the 

lishing the duty on paper was read a first time. Lord| minate either in relation to person or property, so as, in same morning, and the Committee on Instruction, at 7} 
Monteagle and the Karl of Derby gave notice that they| the territories, which are the common possession of the] 9’¢lock on ss, preceding evening. ? 

should oppose the bill when it came up on second read- .d 


: te United States, to give advantages to the citizens of one} The Visiting Committee attend at the School on Se- 
ing. The threatened opposition to the repeal of the} State which are not equally secured to those of every venth-day, the 2d of the month. 


paper duty, in the House of Lords, was regarded with| other State. 4. Resolved, That neither Congress nor a . 5 . . 
much interest, as likely to provoke a serious issue be-| territorial legislature, whether by direct beolahaslon or Fifth mo. 24th, 1860. Jozt Evans, Clerk. 
tween the two Houses of Parliament. legislation of an indirect or unfriendly nature, possesses 
The British government had issued a proclamation| the power to annul or impair the constitutional right of WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
against the enlistment of men for the Pope in Ireland ;| any citizen of the United States to take his slave pro-| 4 Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
but not to interfere in the subscriptions for the Sicilian| perty into the common territories; but it is the duty of| the Boys’ department of this Institution. 
insurgents, the law officers of the crown not regarding it| the federal government there to afford, for that as for Application may be made to Naruan Saarptess, Con- 
as illegal. : : re other species of property, the needful protection; and| cord, Pa.; Samuet Hittes, Wilmington, Del. ; James 
Pullinger, the defaulting cashier of the Union Bank,| if experience should, at any time, prove that the judi- Euen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 
has been sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. ciary does not possess power to insure adequate protec- Twelfth 1859 
The “ Cotton Supply Association” had held its annual] tion, it will then become the duty of Congress to supply anenn any ere 
meeting at Manchester. The Association claims that it| such deficiency.” The Senate has passed a bill autho- eee 7 = a 
has already been of great benefit to the cotton trade,|rizing the President to enter into a contract with any| Dep, on the 19th ult., after a short illness, at the re- 
having made efforts to extend the region for the produc-| person or corporation to receive from the United States|sidence of her brother-in-law, Joseph Hooton, near 
tion of cotton. It is argued that the efforts of the As-| authorities the Africans seized on vessels engaged in the| Moorestown, N. J., Racue. Warrineton, daughter of 
sociation stimulated the planters in the United States to| slave trade, and support them for six months from the|the late Henry Warrington, in the thirty-seventh year of 
the increased culture which produced the enlarged| date of their landing on the coast of Africa, provided| her age; a member of Westfield Particular and Chester 
growth of the present year. It was anticipated that the| the cost of the same shall not exceed $100 for each per- Monthly Meeting. 
next year's yield of cotton from India would amount to|son. The House of Representatives has passed the bill} “~~~ 
1,000,000 bales, for the construction of a line of telegraph to the Pacific. 
The week’s sale in the Liverpool market had been] The Pacific Railroad bill has been under consideration. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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